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The Training of a Singer 

by D. A. Clippinger 
(Editor's Xotk. — There follow some extracts from one of the inspir- 
ing addresses given at the Minneapolis meeting. The full text is to be 
printed in our annual proceedings.) 



It is natural to sing. It is unnat- 
ural not to sing. Further, it is nat- 
ural to sing well. It is unnatural 
to sing badly. To sing well is always 
easy. The process of learning to sing 
is that of eliminating difficulties. 
The Problem 

The aim of all teachers is to pro- 
duce good singers. The aim of every 
student is to become a good singer. 
That is, to become able to express 
himself to the limit of his capacity 
through the medium of his voice; to 
portray every legitimate human feel- 
ing and sentiment definitely, ade- 
quately and effectively. What pre- 
vents him from doing this? In every 
case the teacher finds himself con- 
fronted with the following in vary- 
ing degrees: lack of musicianship, 
lack of tone concept, an undeveloped 
imagination, self consciousness and 
fear. The solution of these problems 
is a mental process as certainly as 
is that of any mathematical proposi- 
tion. The teaching fraternity has 
been inclined to look upon vocal 



faults as physical. When they can 
see the pupil doing all manner of 
erroneous things with the vocal or- 
gans they at once conclude that they 
are physical. Nothing is further 
from the truth. What we see is 
effects, not causes. To change the 
effect we must change the cause. The 
faults we discover in a voice are not 
in the organ itself but in that which 
controls the organ, namely, the men- 
tality of the individual. The failure 
to recognize this is responsible to a 
very great extent for the mistakes 
made in vocal teaching. What we 
see of the pupil is so much more tan- 
gible than his mentality which we 
cannot see, that many attempt to 
solve the problem on a purely physi- 
cal basis, and this must necessarily 
be done by direct control. Suppose 
I give you a concrete example : — 

A young man comes for his first 
voice lesson. I hear him sing a few 
tones, perhaps some scales, I find his 
tone altogether unmusical, it is 
harsh, white, throaty and unsympa- 
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thetic. It is not a singing tone from 
my standpoint and I tell him so. He 
awaits developments. I question 
him to find out how his tones impress 
him. I find they make no impres- 
sion on him, he has no standard, he 
frankly admits it; as much as to 
say, "It's up to you." And it is. 
Suppose I say to him, as a very cele- 
brated European teacher once said to 
me, "Take a breath and concentrate 
your mind on the nine little muscles 
in the throat, which control the 
tone," or as another celebrated 
teacher once said to me, "Open your 
mouth, put two fingers and a thumb 
between your teeth, now sing Ah." 
He does so. The tone is no better. 
I say to him, "Your larynx is too 
high, it jumps up at the beginning 
of each tone, you must keep it down, 
you will never produce good tones 
with a high larynx." He tries again 
with the same result, and awaits fur- 
ther instruction. I take another 
tack and say to him, "Your tongue 
rises every time you sing and im- 
pairs the form of the vocal cavity, 
keep it down below the level of the 
teeth, otherwise your vowel will be 
imperfect." He makes several un- 
sucessful attempts and his voice 
sounds worse than before. I tell 
him so. He is beginning to look 
helpless and discouraged, but waits 
to see what I will do next. I say to 
him, "Open your mouth, now yawn 
and while your throat is in that posi- 
tion sing Ah." He tries it repeatedly 
but his tone refuses to improve, he 
is getting nervous and he sees that 
I am vexed. I say to him, "Bring 
the tone forward, you must feel it 
in the head." He tries to do it, but 
of necessity fails. This sort of thing 
goes on with mechanical instructions 
for raising the soft palate, making 



the diaphragm rigid, etc., and at the 
end of the lesson I tell him to go 
home and practice an hour a day on 
what I have given him. If he obeys 
my instructions he will come back 
worse than he went away, for he will 
be strengthening the bad habits he 
already possessed and forming oth- 
ers equally obnoxious. This is a 
sample of teaching by direct control. 
It is not overdrawn. It is a chapter 
from real life and I was the victim. 

Is there no way out of this maze of 
mechanical uncertainties? There is. 
Is voice culture a sort of catch-as- 
catch-can with the probabilities a 
hundred to one against success? It 
is not. Is it a lost art? It is not. 

Let us get away from mechanics, 
from fad, fancy, and formula and see 
this matter as it is. The problem is 
psychologic rather than physiologic. 
Man is a mental entity. When I 
speak to a pupil it is his mind that 
hears, not his body. Language is a 
medium for the transfer of thought, 
and not as the great Frenchman 
said, — "to conceal thought." In 
spoken language there is no physical 
transfer, the thing transferred is 
mental, only the medium is physical. 

In every form of activity two 
things are involved: first, the idea; 
second, its expression. It must be 
apparent then that the quality of 
the thing expressed will be governed 
by the quality of the idea. Or, to put 
it in another way: In the activity 
of art two things are involved; sub- 
ject matter and technic. The sub- 
ject matter of all art is mental. Tech- 
nic is gaining such control of the 
medium that the subject matter, or 
idea may be fully and perfectly ex- 
pressed. Ideas are the only really 
substantial things in the universe, 
and that there is a difference in the 
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quality of ideas need not be argued. 
Two men of the same avoirdupois 
may be walking on the street, but one 
may be a genius and the other a hod 
carrier. 

Music Discussions at the N. E. A. 

Under the leadership of Osbourne 
McConathy, president of the depart- 
ment of music, some excellent meet- 
ings were held at the July 1914 gath- 
ering at the National Education As- 
sociation at St. Paul. At the opening 
session Peter W. Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin spoke on "Com- 
munity Music — An Opportunity". 
He pointed out certain tendencies in 
American life which need rectifying 
in the line of constructive progress, 
and he suggested an effective remedy 
— community music. He moreover 
maintained that the logical leader 
of the music in the community would 
in time be the director of the music 
in the public schools. 

The subject of high school credit 
for applied music taken under spe- 
cial teachers outside of school was 
in the hands of Osbourne McCona- 
thy of Northwestern University and 
J. Beach Cragun of the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. McConathy held that no plan 
should be adopted or recommended 
which failed to preserve the unity of 
the system. To this end he held that 
music teachers should be recognized 
as members of the school faculty, in- 
sisting, futher, that students should 
receive tests which should cover the- 
oretical training as well as "applied" 
music. Such a course, properly con- 
ducted, it was confidently affirmed, 
would raise the standard of music 
teachers. 

Music as Mental Tonic 

Under this subject Mr. Cragun, 



of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, laid stress 
upon the bearing of music study on 
mental life. By means of charts, 
carefully compiled statistics were 
clearly presented, showing that cog- 
nitive, effective and conative aspects 
of mental life are present in the 
process of musical development. It 
was shown, however, that it is the 
power to feel and appreciate which 
is particularly stimulated by music 
study as differentiated from the 
power to know or to do. 

Charles S. Rice, director of Public 
School Music, in Worcester, Mass., 
submitted the report for the commit- 
tee on terminology. The committee 
was continued. 

Commissioner of education Phi- 
lander P. Claxton spoke eloquently 
of the place of music in the life of the 
community, the State, the individ- 
ual. He pointed out the physical, 
intellectual and emotional value of 
good music, its influence on the hu- 
man soul. 

Pleads for Co-operation 

While fully appreciating the worth 
of "individualism," Mr. Claxton 
spoke vigorously for community of 
effort, for recognition of relations 
and correlations. 

He claimed that music is of more 
practical value than any subject of 
the usual curriculum, excepting 
reading and writing. Physical cul- 
ture, reading and writing, arithme- 
tic and music were named as the 
fundamentals in elementary educa- 
tion. It was also claimed that music 
should find a place from beginning 
to end of one's education. 

Dean P. C. Lutkin of Northwest- 
ern University School of Music 
claimed that music fulfills its high- 



